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The percentage of wonien in school administration con-- 
tinues to decline* Only 2% of high school principals^ 3.5% 
of junior high principals, and 21% of elementary principals 
are women. Less than 1% of superintendents and less than 6% 
of assistant, deputy^ and associate supGrintendents are women. 
^American Association of School Adiriinistrators ^ 1975) 

Most research and corrective action on this unequal 
participation and underutilization has aimed at discovering 
and correcting biased selection processes. This research 
soughtr instead, to discover and describe the socialiaation 
processes in the school administrative career that support or 
hinder women's decisionmaking for a career in school adraini5tra 
tion* 

The focus on socialization processes was indicated by 
the failure of affirmative action policies that focus on 
bias in formal selection practices and by a review of related 
literature - 

Theory and empirical research on career socialization and 
mobility I on the school administrative career^ and on women 
in careers were combined to form a theoretical framework. The 
research question was derived from this framework as were the 
guiding hypotheses and interview questions. The theoretical 
framework was the backdrop for data analysis. Twenty-five 
succeesful women administrators were interviewed. 
Open-ended interviewing insured that 
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socialization processes would enierge from the subject's ex- 
periences* Data collection and analysis went hand in hand, 
As coniiforialitieB emerged in the data, interviewing bGcame 
more directive. Through this methodology ^ rich and deep 
data were collected/ and major concepts ernerged* The concept 
of fernale career-role strain was described. The conceptuali-" 
nation of the progression in women's careers (or lack thereof) 
froin culturally defined^ through , transition? to self-defined 
roles / and delineation of the processes whereby women are 
denied eoual access to informal socialization are important 
contributions of this research, 

Tbia paper describes women's career decisionmaking and 
socialization in the context of female career role strain and 
develops a model of career progression*^ 

This research report cannot detail all the concepts 
or include the rich illustrative quotes, Inforrnal socializa'- 
tion structures include the sponsor'-protege relationship, 
Opportunities for task=-learning^ the tr.p on the shoulder, the 
role model* (Merton^ 1964/ Valverde, 1974^ Breer and Locke/ 
196 5.) Female career*»role strain - refers to the pressure to 
fulfill women's roles and conflicting Ce^reer roles* 



A full account of the theory/ methodology and complete findings 
can be fcuftd in Care e:^ S ocialization of Women in School Adminls-- 
tration/ Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation by Catherine Marshall, 
(Uhiversity of California/ Santa Barbara/ 197Q) , 
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Model of Career Development 

Because the administrative oareer is male sex-typed, and 

because entry and career development reqaires ovarcoming 
barriers in the career environment and facing female career- 
role strain, woman's career development demands progression 
through a special socialization. The progression begins with 
women filling culturally defined roles. It continues through 
transition, when roles change, — and may be thought of as com- 
pleted when women fill self^defined roles. (See Figure 1.) 
Each of these three categories contains two interconnected, 
but herein delineated components: 

1. self-sent roles, and 

2, organizational roles. 

Figure 2 illustrates the components. Culturally defined women's 
self-sent roles are a direct product of their total cultural 
socializatiori. Fem.ale socialization teaches and rewards 
women for dependence, devotion to helping others, child orienta- 
tion, and for their attractiveness to mtm. Culturally de- 
fined women's organizational roles are in areas and ranks 
which fit societal assumptions for their characteristics — 
in school organizations, women's culturally defined role is 
teacher. Their motivations and rewards center around their 
child orientation and the opportunity to serve others in a 



job yet still fill othar societnlly-rewarclQd roles as wife, 
mother* and corarrunity v/oman. 

Seilf-def ined women have self-'Sent roles that have emerged 
from a oxmativB, individualized procesB* O'heir behaviors and 
attitudes have bean purposefully chosen and designed for and 
by themselves. Their self-images are derived from self" 
assassments of performance on self-determined criteria* Their 
rewards come froip within / when they exper lance the comfort and 
satisfaction of ineeting their own axpectations . Self^defined 
women •s organizatianal roles are in areas and ranks which they 
have sought and where they define their own criteria of success 
In school organisations^ women's self-'def Inad roles could be 
anything from cafateria worker, to teacher, to State Superin- 
tendent of Schools the key determinant being which position 
they choose/ given open access and freedom from career-role 
strain, Whataver position self --defined women fill^ they choose 
their own behaviors and attitudes to fill the role demands. 

Transition 

The change processes of transition have to be powerful 
and deep seated to effectuate such charge from culturally de- 
fined to Belf--def Ined. The change processes of transition are 
a special socialization process for women in school adminis- 
tration » 

Transition is the stage in a career woman's dev^.lopment 
when she faces female career-role strain ind^ if incentives 
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are strong enough, she assertively seeks and develops tech^ 
niques to manage the strain. The decisionmaking for the ad- 
.ministrative career, both the go/no go decision and the 
decision on degx^es of cornmitment ^ occui's during transition. 
The decision is an outcome of the interplay between career 
environrnent socialization structures^ supports, and incen-- 
tivesi and personal career orientation , However, women's 
access to the salient socialization structures is limited^ 
Transition is the ongoing progression of the career woman 
from the culturally defined roles for women toward a self-- 
definition that will allow her to fill administrator roles 
Buccessfully and still be comfortable with herself as a 
woman , 

Women are expected to fill roles as cominunity woinani- wife, 
mother, and seKual being that would disqualify them for admin-- 
ietration. For example, filling mother roles requires them 
to be at home rather than attending evening meetings-"^ their 
socialiged feminine sexuality may interfere with the male 
administrator teain and inhibit performance on tough tasks-'^ 
expectations that they support community projects, usually on 
weekday mornings, expactations that they make sacrifices to 
buttress their husbands' careers would leave little motive or 

2 

energy for filling the expectations of the administrator role. 



For full explication of female career-role strain, see Career 
Socialization^^j Women^n School Administration, Unpublished 
Doctoral Disiertation by^Ca^^r MarshallT^University of 
California/ Santa Barbara, 1979). 
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Woinen cannot respond apprDpriately to socialization 
structures in the career enviroiiit^ent # nor can they maKe a 
clear decision to commit themseLvos to the administrative 
career until they face the conflicting demands and develop 
techniques to make the conflidt nianageable . If they are 
able to do this^ they maKe the progression froni cultural de- 
finition tov;ard increasing self-definition/ reducing discom- 
forting guilt over not performing "women's roles" and en- 
hancing competence and comfort on the job. 

Facing the task of learning new roles and finding struc- 
tures^ behaviors^ and attitudes that facilitate an integration 
of the female and career roles is traumatic. It involves 

breaking away from rewarding patterns ^ devaluing old beliefs, 

3 

a period of searching and creating. 

This tranBition concept emerged early in data collection 

4 

and analysis. The recollections of MrSp Theordore are TOrth 
quoting to illustrate the breakdown of the old, the confusion, 
the forinulations of the news 

I had a daughter, 1 was gotng through a divorce^ felt 
I had to choose a profession where I wouldn't have to 
be away from her all the tirne. Most of the women teachers 
would just go to class, t^ach, and go home and live their 
lives; I was single at th% time so I had a lot of time 
to devote to my work. Most of energy and friends were 



Van Gennep, (1906) described cultural rituals which make 
transition an event. Transition periods have ceremonies in 
which old beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors are destroyed, 
and new ones are learned. 

Subjects were given fictitious names for the research reports. 
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school related. I had no personal life, J didn't hesi^- 
tate because of the issue of how men see competent women 
beoatise I'd decided I wasn't going to remarry, anyuray. 
When I went through niy single years ^ there 'MS a lapse 
there when I was involved in personal developnient^ adjust^ 
ment. I had no choice, it was a necessary period*, to 
reconnoitre^ it was a passagei it took time, settling 
into another life style. I couldn't concentrate on a 
career or anything beyond the classroom at that time, I 
was thinking through the single-parent problein, estab== 
lishing a new life^ new friends^ it was a total adjustment 
I didn't do a lot, took Psychology classes, joined social 
clubs^ travelled, seeking the Knight in Shining Armor. 

She described this as a passage, with connections to old 
patterns, such as continued sesrch for the Knight in Shining 
Armor, and with search for new patterns, a new life style. Her 
transition continued during her first administrative positions i 

I've had a problem saying "no" when people ask me to do 
things^ I knew it was a weakness. The first year I'd 
take problems home with me, I had to learn not to do 
that# how to handle irate parents chewing me out, and 
not take it personally. It was a cultural shock. I 
felt alone, didn't know how to cope, where I could go, 
I got high blood pressure, no sleep, nerves. My doctor 
said, "you'd better be sure what you want;" it was 
like I couldn't keep focus, I did a lot of thinking, 
things began falling into place, I was more related; 
then I went through it all again when I changed positions ^ 
my hands broke out in rashes* 

Encountering this cultural shock alone, with no guidance, no 
delineated patterns to follow caused mental and physical breaks- 
down. She had made the decision for adrninlstration, after 
years of resisting taps on the shoulder and she attained entry 
as Dean* However, inadequate socialization and non-incorpora-^ 
tion into the administrative group left her floundering^ still 
searching for management techniques for female career-role 
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strain, and issolated from administrative group members who 
could teach her the appropriate attitudes and behaviors to be 
comfortable in her new status* 

When women's roles offer high reward, the conflicting 
career roles may fall by the wayside. Dr, Howe had a seven- 
year hiatus in her career development* Her principal gave her 
an unsatisfactory evaluation, and she reacted by resigning and 
having another child. A. change in incentive, reward; and 
support systems may greatly affect women - s decisionmaking for 
or against the administrative career* 

The transition period of breaking down of the old and 
creating of new behaviors,, attitudes, and supports varies in 
intensity and duration. For Ms. Epstein it has been a twenty- 
yea^ process. Dr. Gold commented that she does not yet see 
heraelf in "that role of professional woman" even after years 
in administration. 

Ms, Wilson^ after resisting the decision for administra- 
tion^ was In the midst of transition, in her first year in ad- 
ministration: 

I answer phones, but I'm getting away from that; I 
refuse to arrange transportation, rooms. Lots of 
people are resentful^ but I decided that I*m, here to 
do a job; I'm not going to do secretarial work* When 
secretaries were gone and the boss was in^ the phone 
would ring^ and I*d just let it ring and ring,., 
these little things are very significant; it-s hard 
to 'have the etrength to stand up to it. My image of 
myself is important. If I act like a secretary, then 
I'll be one. It's very difficult to work out my re-^ 
latio^ with the women secretaries. It's hard to tell 
th^ to do mourn menial job that I'm refusing to do, 
I have to keep reminding myself what I'm paid for^ 
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1 have learned to be hard-nosed by boing sure of what 
I'm doing and doing it. I have let mysalf be rolled 
over by teachers , gals in the office, principals,,. 
1 have to be more assertive, convinced that what I'm 
doing ia right,**. It's all attitude, I let people tell 
mm what to do because I think they perceive me as not 
being sure of what I want to do. 1 started to rein-^ 
force myself that I know what I want to do, I know 
what's important and do it, that was the hardest thing 
working as a female adniinistrator . People don't auto-- 
matically assume that you have authority* so if you 
don't exude it, you don't have it. As a woman, 1* have 
to work to maintain authority and respect; men get it 
automatically* V^hen I'm the only woman at a meeting^ 
I'm scaredl I take deep breaths, remind myself that 
I'm the only one here who has this expartise, that I 
really do know what I want,.*but it is tough. I'm a 
women's libber, but I get into this other^role, and I 
have to watch that,..! get mad at myself something 
happens, and I get cute instead of professional* When 
I'm' really nervous and they make some remark, I feel 
like I have to respond,,.! want to be nasty back, but 
I can't* 

She must fight the urge to retain close identity with the 
eecrataries to break away from her old patterns, but when she 
throws away the old behaviors, new behaviors are awkward. The 
transition period is a period of confusiori/ breaking down of 
old patterns, and the eKperimentation when women are encounter- 
ing intense strain and learning management techniques. The 
techniques enable women to overcome organizational and self^ 
sent barriers that can obstruct entry and slow-^mobility for 
women In administrative careers. The techniques make the role 
strain tolerable and the barriers surmountable. 

Transition processes are deline<^ted in Figures 3, 4 and 5. 
Figure 3 Identifies transition barriers. Figure 4 charts 
attributes which accentuate barriers ^ and Figure 5 charts 
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attributas which support transition ax'ound and through the 
barriers* Organisational and sGlf-^sent components and sources 
are delineated for analysis, 

TeKt and quotations which follow serve to illustrate 
these charts. They tell the story of the processes by which 
wQinen overcorne^ circumvent or minimize self-sent and organiza-- 
tional barriers. 

Transi tion Proc esses 

Women must develop tachriiques to face organi zational 
realities such as the extira testing they encounter^ the e>c^ 
elusion and unfair treatnient^ and the techniques to perform a 
job competently when the standards of competence are male 
structured* 

Denial is one management technique. This emerged from 
analysis of the interviews with two subjects who said they had 
never been discriminated against but who later recalled noticing 
resentrnent from men^ exclusion from informal interactions, and 
others making stereotyped aBsumptions about their inabilities. 
Denial served to hold anger in abeyance while these women de-- 
veioped construdtive managOTent techniques. 

Getting inspiration froin negative signals and unfair 
treatment is a positive management technique, A dose of mis- 
treatment may challenge a woman. Dr. Cooper's Dean discouraged 
her from seeking the doctorate. Her response was, "I just 
said phooey! I knew he was an M.C.P." Another Dean predicted 
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»irs , fOin^r that she'd never fLjiish since he felt that 
tftar3^i^^ v^Otti^n are not committed to career g&aLs * Her anger 
eneJgi h^r arive to complete fxer Baehelor's degree. When 
Dr, Ab tiru's feLlowship Gommittee w^te to saggest that she 
©ho^^ld dijcc^nttnue working for har aoctorste since things were 
tou-gh^ siue eactesd that letter on her- door a& a chalLenge to 
tiercel J. T^ese women faced disc^iira.gin.g, discrliniiiatory situa 
tios^s ^nd^ up^ad their ariger constructively rather than striking 
mt ^hi sy-Bt^in. Women who persist wlxen faced vaith these harsh 
^eaJit^es. Ibar ra to work with in the system^ Dealing with harsh 
^ea^it J.es pirepaf^d these woman f^r yam&s-playLng and the 
irit^rn^l poL ittcs of sohool orgaaiza. tions . The attltudinal 
sajmaatrfnen^t p^repariid them for^ oth^^ realities, Ms. Bass spoke 
Of 3.eajni ng ibasut "tha rumor gam^;*' and aboat gettiag upset 
Ov^e^ a gr oup* off nien ganging up ta chang^e sabbatical criteria — 
^he legrnueg^teani playing," "makinr a play" for set goals. 
Dr, Pajatis learned about /.^ing riv&n "the standard line" by 
her Su^er^in^enaint. This is ^ -Raritial socia ILzation . Woman 
Wil^ h^va^ confront tough taskm , perform siLly tasKs, com- 
^ro^i^*^ 1^ te^ls^ establish pirioritiea , Their feniale sociali^a- 
ttotf^orfta n ''^protects*' them froTO harsh realitiei- Whan they 
are iXi^ltrJetJ. feoni the usual informal so ciali zatdon processes, 
thi5^ ni^st. l^ara appropriate behav^iori and attitudes on their 
ov^n ^ ^hi 8 i^B moTB difficult whea tlie entr-y level positions 
^eqtijirrf vr^om^n too perforin onerous duties loya ILy * Enforcing 
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dress codes measuring skirt lengths^ handling candj^ ssLeS" 
tjiese duties test a woman's capacity for loyalty to tlieir 
organJL ga tj o^-"^ th must pass this teat, 

Bejjig^ tough i setting standards and priorities , mafeitig ; 
demana Sy belnr; critical ^ are behaviors necessary for aamlnis- 
tjration iat opposite to feniale socialization. Most woinen must 
8%perirne3ifc ^ seek halp^ or discover just by chance ^ technigues 
tot managing^ tbe strain caused by the conflict betveeii admints-* 
tratoc' beha\riors and "nice lady" behaviors. Ms, Weiss at^d 
Miss Thelan lear^ied as teachers that you can't please av^ry-- 
on&r that leing competent and fair is more iinportant than popu- 
larity, Ms* Weiss' conmient, "I'm still mobile if the^ don't 
like bow it's being done," does not reflect typical female 
soclaLization* bxit rather it reflects the management techiiigae 
ihe ha.s de^&loged as an administrator. The women recsLl^d 
developirig managenrient techniques when they were forcad to 
a\raLua.te^ dtscipline, and take leadership, Ms* Bass felt lik^ 
crylng^ wheii &hm gave out unsatisfactory evaluations^' bat she 
"leamad to mSerstand that I've got to help theiti with their 
prcblfejn,^ b"ut I'm not going to take on their guilt,*' Ms, Pfilsoa 
CDiista._iitly reminded her.'.elf that she was being paid to t^ke 
on L8a.desslilp roles ^ to tell principals what to do^-^sha bad 
to talce deep breaths to carry it out, Mrs, Bennis fouad the 
diaoipHna;claa tssKs upsetting but adapted after talkiag to 
other adniimlstrators. When Mrs, Theodore had problems satying 
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**n£>" and 4e^Ling with irate par erits ^ she found techniques 
by mtehijig' a-nottiar Dean. Dr. Kelley allowed various people 
^0 ii^terarupt her wotte* listened Latently to their concerns, 
th^n sicil If uLly closed off cpnirfr satians , Ms, Bass cut off 
intrasive oon^versa-fclon with an orerly friendly janitor with- 
out off en dlngr hiin, These beha\ri&rs allow womeii to retain 
^onti of tJieir **woinanly" opemess and friendliness without 
aontpojnisi j ofcp pirforrciance . vrii©3i wr^en can be professional^ 
getbusinass acc^iapllshed eff ic ieiitly without feeling guilty 
about bit ng pushy, unfeminiiie, or unfriendly, they have developed 
fimale career-roLe stmiii inanag ement tachniquas. These women 
h^i to ft mi or create their training settings to learn be- 

h^sric^tm ajia attitudes that conflicted with their prior 
^ocia^li^a ticn^t 

Ttie feanale careers-role str^lai of facing tough tasks is 
lessened -whan designated author ity or aKpertise buttresses 
woruerx. Epstein spoKe of a time when she thought she would 

lose her jftljid- from ^orry ov^er hw flecisions^ Learning to 
"opirate mder the umbrella of th.e law" eased this strain* 
Mrs* Rossi "haa to be ver^ tougli'' in ptrsonal situations. She 
was rrtoire c^mf oirtable when sJie learned from a consultant firm 
hovr to use l&gal prQCGdures to lutt^ees a decision* All 
^aritiaistrAt^ri miist learn to haiiale tcsugh tasks, but for women 
this learning con.fl lots with prloi socialization. In addition^ 
the leamin^g oceme in an organigation whare they have unequal 
aQcyess to iiiforTnal socializatiDii supporte, and inhere they must 



make extra efforts to get recognition of their authority and 
competence* 

When women administrators develop the capacity to effec- 
tively demand recognition, responsibility and auth ority and 
become □omfortable doiiig bo, they have created the career-^role 
Strain management techniquas of self^defined women. Several 
aubjects described their struggles to manage the strain, 
Ms, Murray had to fight for areas that were her responsibility. 
As an Assistant Principal she was treated as an assistant to 
the other Assistant Principals, A professor advised her to 
tell the other administrators that she had to write up a 
delineation buttressed her demands for responsibility when the 
men tried to "protect" her from difficult tasks. 

Some " male" b ehaviors are eKpected for the appearance of 
Gompetence in administration. Mrs. Brown learned to "yell a 
lot^ ^show anger,., use four-letter words'* to get district office 
to do things for her. She laughed as she described how she 
would write a sweet little note thanking them later. Finding 
a balance that retains the advantages oC the respect for 
"feminine niceness" and yet includes enough aggressiveness to 
get things done is a necessary management technique- Lacking 
physical bulk, athletic prowess^ a deep voice, even pants 
pockets could make a women seem less competent in a male sex-^ 
typed career. Mrs, Rossi sensed the eKpectation that elementary 
principals should play baseball with the kids, that they should 

be big, strong men to handle discipline. She never tried to 

f - 
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dis- 
play baseball or use physical discipline — rather she developed 
her own definition of her role. Women administrators in high 
schools develop techniques to handle physical danger, hm 
tos. Theodore saids 

When there's a bloody fight, I heiitate to rush in 
but I do, I find other ways than what men do. I 
can't just step into the middle of it* 

Those "other ways** include developing a procedure for support 

in crises and using discipline prodedures with no physical 

threat* Techniques for managing the career^role strain caused 

by the expectation for "male behaviors" are successful when 

they allow women to do thm task required but by their own pro^ 

cedure or when the woman is comfortable with non-^perf ormance 

because she has determined that the eKpectation is inappro-- 

priate# (i*e., playing baseball, spanking kids). 

Women who can set career goals, promote themBelves and 

make choices to achieve goals have overcome female socializa^ 

tion for modesty and passivity while developing essential female 

career^role strain management techniques. Many of the sub-^ 

jects denied behaving a certain way to get superiors ' attention 

for promotion or they discussed doing so with a guilty look, 

Vet this self -^promotion is essential for mobility in school 

5 

.administration* Women who do GAS learned its effects inci-^ 
dentally, noticing favorable results to some of their behaviors/ 



Griffiths^ et al, (1964) described this essential self^-promo^ 
tion in school organization and label it^ "GASing^" Ge'tting 
the Attention of Superiors* 
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at they learned by trial and error ^ as when Dr* Gold finally 
realisied that she was wasting energies on "unimportant commit- 
tees so she got on the important ones^ Mrs. Theodora's habit 
of going to her principal and giv'ing her opinions on programs 
had the effect of GASing for promotion froni teacher to Assis- 
tant Principal* 

Aspiring women must develop these female career-role 
strain manmgement techniques, in a career environment which 
offers tharti only limited access to systems of socialisation 
and support. 

When the career environment gives little support, other 
organisations may provide substitute socialization* Univer^ 
aities play a vital role for career socialisation of woman 
administrators by providing testing, feedback, support ^ and 
recognition. Even though research falls to link advanced 
degrees with administrative and leadership ability ? the sub-^ 
jects in this research found university experiences supported 
their career decisionmaKing . They spoke oi the nice payoff 
of getting good grades, working ^Ith adults, the interchange 
with bright people as stimuli toward administration. 

University placement offices and professors oi£&tmd 
career guidance. Dr. Cooper was encouraged by the Placement 
Dir^ictor to apply for positions farther a^ay from hOEie, and 
he was very supportive. Without that she ^ight not have con-- 
sidered such options. Mrs. Carnegie recalled strong 
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encourageitient to take part in the profession and to inaintain 
a broad base. Dr* Peratis said it might not have occurred to 
her to get her doctorate if a man at the nearby university had 
not told her that she had potential. Mrs* Miner had a pro- 
fessor who supported her^ kept looking for positions; in 
effact,^^ be sponsored her, Mrs. Holter had the direct sponsor* 
ship of her university Dean and the President, who always intro 
duced her as "somebody he had raised"^ Throughout her 35--year 
career they have supported her mobility to Assistant Superin^ 
tendent* 

The Uiiiversities may have positions which provide a step 
on the caireer ladder, exposure to adininistrative tasks, and 
supportive feedback. Supervision of Student Teachers and 
Demonstration Teacher positions had this effect for two sub-- 
jects , 

Receiving fellowships for advanced study and/or working 
for a doctorate fosters the deterTnination for successful 
administrative careers. Dr, Astin's three-year fellowship 
allowed her to complete her degree and gat eKperience in 
organizations:! development, categorical aid prograrns, designing 
university programs, and consultant work* Her career growth 
reflected the experience; she is Curriculum Director at age 
thirty^fiva. Hs. Epstein's four consecutive fellowships en^ 
couraged "a break from old strings. . •just what I needed pro* 
fessionally. 
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University experiences were not all positive, Sevaral 
women recalled being advised to lower eKpectations , Course- 
work was aot ^meaningful as task-learning on the job for 
some women. The courses that were effective were thode that 
raised awareness of informal organizational procasseB and 
human interaction^ Dr. Gold described learning about patterns 
of organization from a cultural anthropologist who had the 
students do self--analysis and an analysis of their districts* 
Several others found valua in management training and counseling 
courses where the training for human interaction^ for conflict 
resolution processes^ for organizing and prioritizing activi- 
ties provided ekills and information that was essential. 
Mrs, Miner found the in-basket simulations to be silly but 
she realized later that they were effective* When laniversity 
experiences approach administration from a wider perspective 
derlvad froni organizational theory^ when skills in analysis 
of issues are fflnphasized^ when course--work ineludes opportuni- 
ties to practice as well as read about the importance of in- 
formal organization^ then the university coursework is valuable. 
Such courses facilitate women's transition to administrator- 
appropriate behaviors and attitudes. While learning about in- 
formal organization^ they can overcome reticence and guilt 
about manipulating people. While learning to balance the 
needs of conflicting interest groups, they learn about managing 
personal conflicts. When university experiences include the 
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perspectives of humnismr philosophy^ anthropology, rather 
than concentrating on the technical aspects o£ administration # 
aspiring women get opportunities and tools to manage careers- 
role strain. 

The university can provide tangible proof of career de-^ 
cision^making* When a woman pursues her doctorate ^ the 
commitinent^ training^ and testing strengthens determination 
to succeed* Farther ^ the "Doctor" title is an easily recog^ 
ni^eable signal for them and for those around them that old 
patterns of bahavior (homemaker^ seK object) should not be 
assumed^ The doctorate gives an inner security and an outer 
protective armor. 

While the university may provide socialization support^, 
women must still develop a presentation of self that neutra^ 
li^es the amount of disturbance caused by their being in 
administrative careers* This often requires that women erect 
barriers or buffers around their sexuality* Wornen's hesi^ 
tation to acquire the career worttan image (as when Ms, Wilson 
said# she disliked being seen as "that Icind of woman") is 
due, in part^ to the necessity to- minimize their sexuality. 
To reduce the impact of their being different from most other 
administrators^ and to reduce the ait^iguity of intent that 
exists whenever men and women are together^ women neutralise 
their sexuality, Mrs* Hayes recalled that she used to dress 
older; Dr. Gold made it a point to never wear jangling bracelets* 
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Women who would share organizational space and tasks with 
men had to give clear signals that their seKuality would not 
upset the (male) administrative team or threaten any man -a 
career or marriage, A serious, task--orlented manner, more 
formality in appearance ^ displaying a supportive ^ secure 
husband/ staying aloof from joking and f lirting'--are ways 
that women cultivate an image so that sexuality will not be 
a diaruptive factor*^ Ms, Murray was confused by sexuality 
issues* She said she liked to think she could suacessfully 
use '*feminine wiles" as well as professionalism yet she was 
undermined by "those Title IX joKes"* She noticed that, v/hen 
the other Vice Principal was upsets he invariably took It out 
on her and the secretary^ By maintaining her feminine wiles ^ 
she maintained male-female relation patterns in which she 
could be dominated. She resists transition processes that re-- 
quire supressing sexuality. 

When the career environment has formal Btructures which 
legifcimate male-female interaction^ the ambiguity of intent Is 
lessened^ where formal meetings and training workshops estab^ 
lish working relationships between men and women r or where 
other professional women have paved the way, the seKuality 
barrier is less salient. 



Women are older than men when they enter the administrative 
career. (Gross and Trask/ 1976) This may be, in part, because 
they must wait till aging makes others see their seKuality as 
less threatening. 
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In all of these eKamples of transition processes, 
can see that women are confronting barriers, creatirig tech- 
niques to re-define roles or devise substitutions . The 
examples have illustrated some of the barriers, the confusion, 
and the gradual development of techniques to manage female 
career-role strain and to gain access in a male seK-typed career. 

During the transition process, women learn behaviors to 
cornpensate for their deviancy in a male sex^-typed carear and 
to make others comfortable with their inclusion. They change 
appearance and mannerisms, they learn to adjust to the in-- 
justice in the system. Their behaviors are parallel to those 
of handicapped people who are trying to majce others comfort- 
able with their inclusion.^ Successful wonien administrators 
display these behaviors, laugh about it, then get on with 
business* The self-^def inition acquired through transition in- 
cludes the ability to take on roles in order to meet goals. 
No full discussion of women's carear socialisation should ignore 
the processes of learning to take on roles* 

Transition processes are interesting, but the salience of 
the processes are indicated when the concepts of transition 
are analyiged and applied to the subjects in this research. 
{See Figure 6) 



Erving Goffman (1963) describes how stigmatised individuals 
seek to fit into "normal" society with behaviors aimed at 
making "normals" comfortable* 
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The iinportance of traniition is brought home when one looks 
at tha implicationB , When the subjects were placed in cate- 
gories of culturally de£ined. transition, and self-^def ined^ 
only self-defined women attained high positions in school 
administrative careers < Transition is a speaial socialization 
process necessary and fundamental to women's mobility. 

Woman administrators who aspire to or who fill higher 
positions in school atoinistration must go through transition*--* 
organizational policies which aim to support women's career 
progression must neutralize the impact of organizational and 
self^sent barriers to transition* 
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FIGURE 2 
Components of Role Definition 



Culturally Defined 



Self-Difined 



Self-'Sent roles 
Bihaviors and attitudes 

Source of learned social 
roles 

Source of rewards 



passive, child-oriented; 
giving, "feininine,-' etc, 

female socialisation 
feedback from society 



individual I ritaining sonis 
cultural, adding new 

created and discoverid 
during transition 

Silf-assf^ssment on own 
criteria 



Organizational roles 
Position, orientation 

Sourci of learning for role 

Source of rewards 



teacher, in a job 

female and organizational 
socialization 

feedback from society 



chosen position, probably 
administrator, in a eareir 

created and diicovered 
during transition 

self-assessment on own 
criteria 
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Figure 2 Illustrates the diffirence between culturally definid 
and self-defined women, The gap between the two categories is 
huge. The socialiiation processes of transition 'link the two 
catigories. This illustration of the huge gap between culturally 
defined and self-defined indicatei that transition is a powerful 
change process, 
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FIGURE 3 
Source of Transition Barriers 



O = derived from organizational 
structures and expectations 

S - derived from self-^sent expec^ 
tations which are a product of 
fema].e socialization for pre- 
transition women* 



BARRIER SOURCE 

Unequal access to informal socialisation 0 

Criteria for success in male sex-typed 0 

Lack of shared roles with other administrators O 

Extra testing O 

Male resistence and exclusion 0 

Necceelty to distance self from teachers O 

Necceslty to distance self from other women S 

Child orientation expectations S 

Community involvement expectations S 

Husband-wife relationship S 

SeKuality--administrative behaviors "unfeminine" S 

Sexuality^stereotype of career woman S 

Sexuality--de^sexing required to gain entry 0 
Sexuality-GASing^ assertive goal setting "unfeminine" S 

Alternative roles are highly rewarding S 
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FIGURE 4 

Attributes which Accentuate Barriers 



0 - Organizational structures and 
attributes 

S ^ Societal and personal attributes 



ATTRIBUTE LOCATION 

Pressure to get doctorate for mobility O 

Ambiguity in job responsibilities O 

Few women in administration O 

Distasteful organizational realities 0 

Joking and flirting 0 

Neccessity to evaluate and boss others O 

High conflict 0 

Inflexible role definition^ insecure colleagues 0 

Significant males nead the "women behind her man" type S 

Community and family pressure to devote self to mother- 
hood ^ 

Young^ attractive appearance. . .accentuated if single S 

Over protective friends^ family^ co-workers 0 

Culturally defined roles highly rewarding S ^ 
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FIGURE 5 

Attributes which Neutralise Barriers 



O - Organizational structures and attributes 
S ^ Societal and personal attributes 



ATTRIBUTE LOCATION 

Task learning for leadership roles in other S 
organizations 

University task learning / testing^ recognitionr S 
challenge 

University learning about interpersonal relationships S 

Opportunities for teamwork - learning prioritizing SfO 
manlpulationr and strategizing 

Organizatian appreciative and needing the type of O 
experience or qualifications the woman has 

Advice and learning about organizational norms OfS 

Sharing organizational space and getting advice in O 
organi2:ation 

Successful children^ support services S 

Community supports; understanding career women ^ S 

support services 

Husband wife relationship supportive or undemanding S 

Child orientation fulfilled; children grown S 
Job requirements that can be integrated with female roles O 

Plexlble competency-based criteria for administration 0 

Well-'def ined job expectations and responsibilities O 

Being forced into mobility by organizational draft 0 

Being forced into mobility by economic necessity S 

Reinforcement of professional woman role S^O 

Formal organizational environmen which reduces 0 

ambiguity of intent 

Role models and linkages with other career women 0,9 

Social life which builds self-image and support S 
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PIGUKE 5 (cont'd) 



ATTRIBUTE LOCATION 

Formality of law or superiors backing decisions 0 

Formal workshops on interpersonal relationships OfS 
Opportunities to see other administrators' imperfections O 

Symbols of authority, i.e. title, office. O 

SyTnbols of expertise, i,e, Ph*D. S 

Symbols of separation from other women, i*e. dress S 
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Non--Management of 


Managament of 




Career- Role Strain 


Car eer« Role Strain 


i 






Higher 
Positions 




Self-'Daf ined 

(11) 


Lower 
Positions 


Culturally Defined 
(5) 


Self-Definecl 
(3) 



Figure 6 

The Relation of Female Career-Role Strain Management to 

Career Mobility 

When women dev-elop career-=role strain management techniques 
during transition, their mobility to higher positions is facilitated. 
No subjects among the 25 women administrators were culturally dm-^ 
fined and in higher positions. The five culturally defined women 
were Erementary Principals and Coordinators* Of the fourteen 
self^defined women^ eleven occupied higher positions such as 
Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent^ Curriculum Director, 
Personnel Director, High School Principal, Two self --defined 
women were Elementary Principals, and another was a Dean in a 
high school. The remaining six subjects were transition women 
who held positions such as Elementary Principals, Assistant 
Vice^Principal in a high school, Coordiantor, 
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